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ABSTRACT 

In 2002, Florida voters placed on the ballot through petition 
and passed a state constitutional amendment mandating universal 
prekindergarten (UPK) for all 4-year-olds beginning in 2005; it was the 
nation's first voter-initiated, mandated UPK. This case study examines 
Florida's successful UPK campaign. The report highlights the leadership of 
David Lawrence Jr., the former publisher of The Miami Herald and chairman of 
the Florida Partnership for School Readiness (the gubernatorially appointed 
state board overseeing Florida's programs of child care and early education), 
and of Alex Penelas, the executive mayor of Miami-Dade County. The major 
impetus for the amendment was the 1999 School Readiness Act, which created 
the Florida Partnership for School Readiness to administer all child care, 
health, and educational programs for children birth to age 5, to allocate 
combined state and federal funding, and which required local School ' Readiness 
Coalitions. Rules suggested for achieving success in passing a constitutional 
amendment include: (1) polling to assess support for and opposition to UPK; 

(2) ensuring that the proposal can pass the. state constitution's own legal 
tests and possible challenges; (3) raising money to gather the required 
petitions; and (4) hiring a professional petition-gatherer. Efforts to 
promote the UPK amendment included rallies and informational meetings, focus 
groups, and major conferences. The case study highlights the importance of 
identifying which vested interests are apprehensive about UPK and trying to 
allay their fears in every possible forum. Additional local actions described 
in the case study include the creation of The Children's Trust in Miami-Dade 
County and the passage of a levy for a half-mill (50 cents per $1,000 
assessed valuation) property tax to finance its programs. State action 
included the formation of a UPK Advisory Council to analyze programmatic 
aspects and outcomes for UPK programs. Remaining challenges to the Governor 
and the legislature include selecting a government agency to house UPK and 
selecting someone to head the program. A summary of recommendations regarding 
UPK from the Florida Partnership for School Readiness is appended. (Contains 
35 footnotes.) (KB) 
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Introduction 

In the November 2000 Presidential election, Florida became an international 
laughingstock when its vote count became so bollixed up that the final tally 
couldn’t be determined for 35 days. The Presidency hung in the balance: 
Florida’s 25 electoral votes would determine the next President. 

A Constitutional crisis loomed as November passed into December. The 
December 18 deadline for the Electoral College to choose the 43 rd President was 
creeping inexorably closer. But Florida was still recounting, and stopping, and 
recounting, and stopping - all to no avail. 

Platoons of lawyers for Al Gore and George W. Bush - including former U.S. 
secretaries of state James Baker (for Bush) and Warren Christopher (for Gore) - 
had swiftly descended on Tallahassee, arguing caustically over the recounts. To 
the delight of late-night TV comics, Florida’s standoff introduced four new terms 
into the lexicon of political infamy: “hanging chad,” “pregnant chad,” “dimpled 
chad,” and Palm Beach County’s maladroitly designed “butterfly ballot.” 1 

Finally, on December 9, 2000, the U.S. Supreme Court stayed the Florida 
Supreme Court’s latest recount permission. Then, on December 12 - just six 
days before the Electoral College was to meet - the High Court essentially gave 
the prize to George W. Bush. In two historic rulings - one 7-2, the other 5-4 - the 
court halted the Florida recounts entirely. These rulings gave Florida’s 25 
electoral votes to Bush. Thus he won in the Electoral College - 270 of 538 total 
votes required - by 271 votes to Gore’s 267. Bush ended up winning Florida by 



1 Chad is the lozenge-shaped, edge-perforated part of a paper ballot, about one-eighth inch wide 
by three eighths inch long, that is designed to fall into a discard tray below the voting machine 
when the voter punches a stylus through the corresponding hole above the chad to vote for a 
candidate or ballot question. Because the counting machines read only the holes left by punched 
out chad, any incompletely punched chad shows up as a “No” vote. A “hanging chad” results 
when the lozenge remains attached to the ballot by one or more edges; counting machines can’t 
read it. A “pregnant chad” results when the voter’s stylus creates an indentation - think of the 
profile of an expectant mother’s stomach - but the edges are intact and the chad doesn’t 
dislodge. A “dimpled chad” results when a too-gentle push of the stylus merely dimples 
the chad while leaving its edges intact. Palm Beach County’s “butterfly ballot” is difficult to explain 
in print so readers can understand how hundreds of Palm Beach County Democrats said they 
voted for Pat Buchanan for President when they intended to vote for Al Gore. Perhaps it was 
because the dark rule on the ballot above the Democratic candidates, Gore and Senator Joe 
Lieberman, pointed directly across the page to the punch-card hole for Pat Buchanan. The reader 
can examine the ballot itself and decide whether it was unintentionally designed deceptively, or 
whether Democrats who said they voted for Buchanan by mistake merely were careless. 
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just 537 popular votes out of six million cast there. Nationwide, Gore won the 
popular vote. 

After this debacle, unprecedented in U.S. electoral history, Floridians needed a 
historic statewide triumph to assuage their wounded feelings and reputation. In 
the November 2002 election, they got it - entirely on their own. Thwarting their 
Legislature’s recalcitrant leadership, Floridians put on the ballot by petitions - 
signed by 722,000 voters - a Constitutional amendment that makes available 
state-paid, voluntary, universal pre-kindergarten education (UPK) for all 4-year- 
olds beginning in 2005. On Election Day, the amendment passed by 60 to 40 
percent. 

No other state’s voters had ever mandated UPK by themselves. Georgia’s 
voters, of course, in 1992 had become the nation’s first to institute free 
kindergarten via Constitutional amendment; UPK followed a couple of years later. 
But that amendment originated with the Georgia Legislature, as Georgia’s 
Constitution requires. Georgia’s voters then ratified it, but they lacked the 
Constitutional means to initiate amendments themselves by petition. 2 

So after beating their breasts in anguish over Florida’s humiliating ballot 
confusion in November 2000, Floridians in November 2002 had occasion to 
thump their chests with pride for what they had done for their 4-year-olds. While 
this UPK achievement is signal in itself, it augurs potential far beyond Florida. For 
according to the Initiative and Referendum Institute of Leesburg, Virginia, 23 
states besides Florida allow Constitutional amendments by voters’ petitions. 3 
Thus, for at least some of those states, Florida could become a how-to-do-it 
template to guide their own UPK petition drives. 

This case study, therefore, will focus on what Florida’s voters did, who inspired 
them to do it, and how their successful UPK campaign was organized, run, and 
financed. This how-we-did-it approach could help advocates in at least some of 
those 23 other states to implement UPK via Constitutional amendment. 

An Editor and a Mayor Take Charge 

The inspiration for this Florida UPK movement comes down to three words: 
Lawrence and Penelas. 

David Lawrence Jr., former publisher of The Miami Herald, provided the civic 
inspiration that undergirded the Constitutional-amendment drive. Besides a 



2 Anthony Raden, Ph.D., ‘‘Universal Prekindergarten in Georgia," subtitled “A Case Study of 
Georgia's Lottery-Funded Pre-K Program, " Working Paper Series, Foundation for Child 
Development, New York, August 1999. 

^Initiative and Referendum Institute, Leesburg, Va. 703-723-9621. Listing of states is on the 
Institute’s website, www.iandrinstitute.org 



distinguished 35-year career in journalism, Lawrence had compiled a glittering 
record of public service in his 10 years as The Herald’s publisher. 

The recipient of ten honorary degrees, Lawrence had been president of the 
hemisphere’s two most prestigious organizations of newspaper editors: the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and the Inter American Press 
Association. In 1994 he co-chaired the committee that organized the Summit of 
the Americas, which brought the heads of all the hemisphere’s 34 democracies 
to Miami. 

Here, in the spirit of full disclosure, I should explain my relationship with, and 
admitted personal bias toward, Dave Lawrence. I directed The Miami Herald’s 
editorial pages for 21 years, from 1978 through 1998. In 1989 Lawrence became 
The Herald’s publisher, to whom I reported directly. We had adjoining offices. 
Both our office doors were normally open. I knew who his visitors were; he knew 
mine. We frequently attended each other’s meetings. We traveled together to 
Cuba, Haiti, elsewhere in the Caribbean, and in South America. We had a close 
daily relationship at The Herald. We’ve remained fast friends since our 
retirements in 1998. That said, I have never had, and do not now have, any 
relationship, financial or otherwise, with Lawrence and the foundation that he 
heads. 

So when an outside reviewer of this report asked for an explanation of 
Lawrence’s singular qualities and skills, I asked Lawrence himself. The reader is, 
of course, free to view Lawrence’s responses as self-serving. But based on my 
10 years of daily observation of his comings and goings, and his interactions with 
others, I attest to Lawrence’s veracity. 

“In 10 years as The Herald’s publisher, I probably worked as hard as anyone to 
know who’s who [in South Florida and the entire state] and how it all connects,” 
Lawrence said. “I think I have a real journalistic talent at getting information - 
asking a lot of questions. I have the qualities of a salesman with an evangelical 
bent. I’m willing to work as hard as most folks” toward whatever goal is sought. 
And “I have a real hunger to learn.” Again, my own 10 years of observing him 
close-up affirm Lawrence’s self-evaluation. 4 

After leaving The Herald at the end of 1998, Lawrence plunged headlong into his 
already-surging passion: early-childhood education. With private funding, he 
founded the Early Childhood Initiative Foundation, which he still heads. Until 
June 30, 2003, he was chairman of the Florida Partnership for School 
Readiness, the gubernatorially appointed state board that oversees Florida’s 
programs of child care and early education for children from birth to age 5. In 
short, name practically any children’s issue in Florida since 1996, and 
Lawrence’s fingerprints are on it. Clearly, his early passion surges still. 



4 Dave Lawrence, telephone interview, August 8, 2003 



Lawrence had little difficulty in persuading Alex Penelas, the executive mayor of 
Miami-Dade County, Florida’s largest county, to undertake the political 
leadership. With 2.3 million people, Miami-Dade County’s population is larger 
than that of 16 states. Its nearly 30,000 employees and an annual budget of $5 
billion-plus make it the largest county government in the southeastern United 
States. 

Penelas, a Miami-born Cuban-American Democrat, had served six years as a 
county commissioner when he was elected to the then-new position of executive 
mayor in 1996. He was easily re-elected in 2000. He is unquestionably his mega- 
county’s most powerful elected official. He doesn’t participate in deliberations of 
the 13-member Miami-Dade County Commission, but he has veto power over its 
decisions - subject to commission override. In April 2003, he opened a campaign 
account to seek the 2004 Democratic nomination for U.S. senator after the three- 
term Florida incumbent, Bob Graham, announced his candidacy for President. 
Senator Graham abandoned his Presidential campaign on October 6, 2003. 

Father of two young sons, Penelas already had shown his own passion for early 
childhood education even before Lawrence called on him in 2001 to head the 
UPK effort. In January 1999, convinced by Lawrence of the need and 
opportunity, Penelas had launched a countywide campaign to promote children’s 
issues. That same month, Lawrence went to Paris to observe the French system 
known as ecoles maternelles - literally “maternal schools.” From Paris, 

Lawrence went to Sweden to learn about its early-childhood education. In 
France, children ages 2 to 6 attend school in government-paid settings. Their 
teachers are certified by national standards, and they earn as much as teachers 
in upper grades. Lawrence came back from that 1999 visit to declare: “I’ve seen 
the new world.” 5 He was determined to try to make Florida part of that new world. 

Lawrence and Penelas had no way of knowing as that year dawned that 1999 
would introduce Florida’s young children to a new world of hope and help 
unprecedented in the state’s history. Events that year - and the Legislature’s 
default for two consecutive sessions later - paved the way for passage of the 
UPK measure, Amendment 8, in 2002. 

The major 1999 impetus, by far, came when the Florida Legislature - having 
spurned it the two previous years - finally passed the School Readiness Act. 

That law put under one roof - initially the governor’s office - all child-care, health, 
and educational programs for children from birth to age 5. The act also funds 
services for certain special-needs youth up to age 17. Governor Jeb Bush 
subsequently transferred administration of this act to the Agency for Workforce 
Innovation (AWI), Florida’s welfare-to-work agency. Lieutenant Governor Toni 
Jennings said the program ended up in AWI because Education Secretary Jim 



5 Dave Lawrence, personal interview, March 3, 2003. 
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Horne had pleaded that his department was too swamped at the time to take on 
this major effort. That reluctance no longer obtains, Jennings said. 6 

For the first time, the School Readiness Act melded state and federal funding for 
these children’s programs into one common pot. That has created some 
headaches as well. When federal and state funds are blended, federal rules - 
more restrictive than those of most of Florida’s state-funded programs as to 
eligibility and the like - apply across the board. 

The School Readiness Act also created the Florida Partnership for School 
Readiness to administer these programs and to divide this funding pot among 
local School Readiness Coalitions, which the act also authorized. A 20-member 
board sets the Partnership’s policies. Its members include six designated state 
officials and 14 citizen members appointed by the governor. The Partnership in 
turn reports to the welfare-to-work AWI. 

The new law wisely required each local School Readiness Coalition, each with 
18 to 25 members, to have more than a third of its membership from the private 
sector. There are now 50 such coalitions serving Florida’s 67 counties. Several 
smaller rural counties, principally in North Florida, have multi-county coalitions. 
Each coalition contracts with local service providers, public and private, under 
statewide rules and regulations. After a year of planning and start-up, the local 
coalitions were up and running in 2000. 

In the 2002-2003 budget year, the Partnership via the local Coalitions spent 
nearly $686.2 million on Florida’s School Readiness Act. About $499.5 million of 
that total was federal money for at-risk children and those from needy families. 
Another $181.9 million was from state general revenues. The final $4.7 million 
was local funding. 7 

In the 2002-2003 budget year, the School Readiness Act served a total of 
265,835 children from birth to age 5, according to Katherine Kamiya, the 
Partnership’s executive director. Because children enter and leave the program 
all year long, she went on, the daily average was 167,790 children served. “On 
average,” she added, “about 65 percent are birth to age 5, and 35 percent are 
school-age or children with special needs.” 

By contrast, Georgia in the past fiscal year spent $252 million in state lottery 
funds to provide UPK to 65,900 4-year-olds. The average cost per child was 
$3,824, according to Marsha Moore, director of Georgia’s Office of School 



6 Lieutenant Governor Toni Jennings, personal interview in her Orlando satellite office, June 9, 
2003. 

7 Fiscal-year data from the Florida Partnership for School Readiness, Tallahassee, supplied by 
Katherine Kamiya, executive director, May 12, 2003. Telephone 850-922-4200. E-mail 
katherine.kamiva@schoolreadiness.org 
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Readiness. Georgia’s UPK program began with a relatively tiny $3 million pilot 
program serving 750 children in the 1992-1993 school year, she added. As of the 
2002-2003 school year, Georgia’s program since 1992-1993 had spent $1,874 
billion and served a total of 500,850 children, she said. 8 

As the Florida Legislature was passing the School Readiness Act, Penelas and 
Lawrence were moving decisively on behalf of young children in Miami-Dade 
County. First, in January 1999, the mayor proclaimed 1999 the Year of the Child 
in the county. Then, in May 1999, Lawrence brought together a diverse group of 
some 177 Miami-Dade residents for 2-1/2 days to map strategy for helping 
children. Delegates included early education advocates, the school 
superintendent, the state attorney, the chief juvenile judge, the county’s chief 
health officer, ministers, businesspeople, and others. They produced a broad set 
of goals to benefit young children and suggested ways to achieve them. Of all the 
goals enumerated, UPK was No. 1. 

Subsequently, in the summer of 1999, Lawrence convened 21 separate 
community meetings in various areas of Miami-Dade County. At each, he and 
others preached a well-honed sermon (the term is not inapt) that early attention 
to children’s education, health care, and socialization has incalculable benefits to 
society - and saves society enormous remedial costs later on. 

Finally, on September 30, 1999, Penelas convened Miami-Dade County’s first- 
ever Mayor’s Children’s Summit. It drew nearly 5,000 people. They included 
educators, parents, doctors, child-care providers, and community leaders. The 
summit’s purpose: to find ways “aimed at improving the health care, nutrition, 
education, social skills, and quality of life of children from infancy to age 5, which 
are considered the most important years in a child’s development.” 9 The School 
Readiness Act clearly was, and remains, crucial to all these vital goals. Now, of 
course, so is UPK. 

Buoyed by the School Readiness Act’s success, Lawrence turned to Miami-Dade 
legislators, both Democrats and Republicans, for help in making UPK a reality in 
Florida. At Lawrence’s behest, Miami-Dade legislators in 2001 and 2002 
introduced in both houses bills to have the Legislature itself pass a law 
implementing UPK. In both sessions, for whatever reasons, the Legislature’s 
leaders smothered Lawrence’s baby in its crib. 

That rejection lit Lawrence’s fuse. He thereupon called Penelas, whose own fuse 
already was primed to be set alight. Over the next weeks and months, Lawrence 



8 Data supplied by Marsha Moore, director, Georgia Office of School Readiness. Telephone 
interview, May 14, 2003. Telephone 404-463-0277. E-mail 
marsha.moore@mail.osr.state.qa.us 

9 See “About the Mayor,” cover page, final paragraph, on the Miami-Dade County website, 

www.miamidade.gov 
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